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Currents in Religious and Philosophical Thought 
As Reflected in Some Recent Books 


“Of making many books there is no end.” Our purpose 
this week could probably be accomplished by reference to 
many other titles than those here discussed. Our review- 
ing of books has to be limited and selective. It is hoped 
that the comments offered may be of help in interpreting 
a much wider range of literature dealing with the same 
problems. 

The core problem may perhaps be put in the following 
way. It is increasingly necessary for men of good will to 
find common ground for fellowship and action. The ecu- 
menical movement itself is a response to an imperative 
felt by Christian churches and groups among whom wide 
differences in theology and philosophy exist. Up to now, 
the major Protestant groups, neither officially nor in the 
writings of their leading scholars, have produced doctrinal 
formulations of what are considered essential beliefs that 
command general assent among their own scholars. 

During the Amsterdam meeting of the World Council 
of Churches the editor, in conversation with a Dutch 
physician, commented on the general interest in the theo- 
logical questions that were being aired. “Oh,” said he, 
“all Dutchmen are interested in theology!” One suspects 
that he would find quite a contrast in America, where even 
many of the clergy are disposed to say that theological 
beliefs are of minor importance. 


In the present sketch attention will be focused on what 
seem to be the major areas of controversy in relation to 
religion, taking the arguments from recent books. 


Christian Critiques of Naturalism 


A book by Professor Justin Wroe Nixon of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School offers a vigorous statement of 
the case against contemporary naturalism, which is per- 
haps typical of the liberal Protestant position. He sets 
out with the conviction that the “spiritual climate of today 
has become increasingly affected by modes of thought 
that are not favorable to the realization by man of his 
highest possibilities.” He chronicles the rather sudden 
transition in America from philosophical idealism, as rep- 
resented by Josiah Royce, to naturalism, a philosophy that 
is “materialistic in its cosmic perspective. It emphatically 
rejects any Friend behind phenomena, any Jlersonal 
ground or source of cosmic development, any Purpose in 
things.” He cites the late Carl Becker’s terse epitome: 


1 Responsible Christianity. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1950. $2.50. 


“man who alone knows and aspires, lives but a brief mo- 
ment in an indifferent universe that alone endures.” 

Dr. Nixon is at pains to note the divergence of views 
among naturalists, some of whom “come so close to 
Christian theism that at times it is difficult to distinguish 
their position from that of theists.” But of the religious 
naturalists he says: “The ‘God’ who is the object of their 
worship is neither the Being who is the Source and Goal 
of man’s endeavor ynor a Being at all, as far as we are 
able to discern. Certainly he is not a Being who under- 
stands and cares for men. He is, prevailingly, the imag- 
ined fulfillment of man’s highest possibilities, plus the 
processes of natural life that promote that fulfillment.” 
The most vulnerable points are “the affirmation of the es- 
sentially animal‘nature of man” and the “denial of any 
cosmic significance” @n_ spiritual values. To be sure, 
“from one angle of siion” man is only an animal, but 
from another he:“‘seems to stand on the edge of nature.” 
He has another “dimension”; he is “amphibian.” Also 
there maybe “reverent men” who have no conscious be- 
lief in God, “But can a man have the feeling of rever- 
ence in any deep way who does not have the idea of su- 
preme worth, the idea of something whose worth is so 
superior to his own that in case of a necessary choice he 
might well sacrifice himself rather than betray it? We 
doubt it.” 

The scientific and religious views of man’s nature are 
held to be ultimately compatible. But a Christian philoso- 
phy, the author maintains, must make room for a God 
who is personal—though not necessarily “a person”— 
“the Beyond who is within” ; for the uniqueness of Christ, 
= dignity of the human person, and the supremacy of 

ove. 

“On naturalistic premises,” Dr. Nixon writes, “the re- 
ligious task today is to dissect from the moribund religions 
and the idealistic philosophies they have inspired as much 
of their wisdom as can be salvaged. If this is our task 
so be it. But let us not deceive ourselves. This task is 
as different from that which inspired the original produc- 
tion of this wisdom as can be imagined.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s exposition of the Christian inter- 
pretation of history bears importantly on this issue? He 
undertakes to show that the modern naturalistic view of 
history is completely refuted by contemporary history it- 


an and History. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 
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self. The notion that “everything recalcitrant in human 
behavior” can be tamed by “mind” in the same way that 
mastery over nature has been achieved is “the culminat- 
ing error in modern man’s misunderstanding of himself.” 
Biblical faith “penetrates to the ultimate issues of life in 
such a way that it reveals the modern scheme of salvation 
to be merely another of many efforts which men make to 
evade the embarrassing truth that they are themselves the 
authors of most of the evils from which they suffer.” 


But this is not a reaffirmation of traditional orthodoxy. 
Theological literalism is seen as confusing the issue. The 
“end of history” as Christian eschatology envisages it is 
not “a particular end in time,” just as the “fall” of man 
is not “literal history.” All this suggests what seems 
to be the key to the Niebuhrian position, which baffles so 
many people: that the whole paraphernalia of reason and 
scientific inquiry must be assimilated to a philosophic out- 
look which includes the “irrational”—the wisdom of God 
which is foolishness with men. He quotes a Whiteheadian 
passage which probably most readers of Whitehead simply 
pass over: “We must provide a ground for the limitation 
which stands among the attributes of substantial activity. 
This attribute provides the limitation for which no rea- 
son can be given, for all reasons flow from it. God is the 
ultimate limitation and His existence the ultimate irra- 
tionality.” 

History makes clear that “Men do not, whether by evo- 
lutionary or revolutionary means, exchange their position 
of creatures of historical process to that of history's mas- 
ters.” Nor is there any “proof that a universal commu- 
nity will ever annul the partial and particular lovalties of 
smaller groups, rooted in nature and elaborated by his- 
tory.” The “original sin” which is a stumbling block to 
many modern minds, ministerial and lay, is after all sus- 
ceptible of simple statement: Christian thought recog- 
nizes man’s freedom “as the root of sin,” and freedom is 
man’s unique possession. Niebuhr’s exposition of im- 
mortality centers in the resurrection. Prevailing ideas on 
this subject stem from Greek sources, not from the New 
Testament. The “resurrection of the body” is to be un- 
derstood symbolically, but what it svmbolizes—the inde- 
structibility of the person—he holds to be of supreme 
importance. 

Albert C. Knudson, dean emeritus of the School of 
Theology, Boston University, in his most recent book on 
Christian personalism furnishes grist for our mill, but his 
argument has a different slant. He is suspicious of “the- 
ological irrationalism.” Niebuhr’s paradoxes, he thinks, 
“impress the unsophisticated intellect as a gratuitous mys- 
tification, a twisted jungle of inconsistent opinions that 
get us nowhere.” His understanding of the nature and 
origin of sin conforms to Niebuhr’s, but he has the theo- 
logical liberal’s reaction to the notion of “original sin” as 
a vestigial concept whose present connotation is confus- 
ing. The author deplores the “depreciatory attitude” in 
the church toward the “natural or philosophic reason.” 

Dean Knudson’s critique of naturalism has two main 
thrusts. One is against the “positivistic” emphasis on 
“events, qualities, relations” and exclusion of “being, sub- 
stance, cause, and purpose”; this “undermines the philo- 
sophic defense of Christianity.” The other is against the 
“humanistic reinterpretation of religion,” which redefines 
it in terms of an ethical system—“a religion without God 
and the immortal hope.” The “naturalistic assaults on 


* Basic Issues in Christian Thought. New York and Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. $2.75. 


religion as we know it constitute the most serious intel. 
lectual menace to the Christian faith in our day. We 
need, therefore, to face them frankly and to assess the an. 
tireligious significance of the current naturalistic move. 
ment as a whole.” But the “tender-minded” religious 
humanists “who seek to rescue religion from the jaws of 
modern naturalism” do us a disservice. They proclaim 
concerning religion that “theology is an illusion, but its 
ethical and spiritual content is of abiding worth and has 
nothing to fear from a naturalistic world view.” With 
this, the author declares, there can be no compromise, 


But a broad view of the problem would reveal that “rea. 
son is not sharply differentiated from the other essential 
phases of our mental life.” As a theistic personalist 
Dean Knudson, like his philosophic mentor, the late Bor- 
den P, Bowne, makes the personality of God central in 
his system, but he has something to say about “crude 
dualism” that shows his conception of the supernatural 
to be quite untraditional: “All nature is grounded in the 
will of God, and by the ‘natural’ we mean simply the fa- 
miliar and by the ‘miraculous’ an unfamiliar method of 
the divine working. Both are divine or supernatural in 
their causation. This is the doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence, which Karl Barth regards as the arch heresy of 
the modern church, but which is actually the only rational 
method the modern Christian mind has of conceiving the 
relation of God to the world.” If this view were ac- 
cepted, as seems to be by many who do not make it ex- 
plicit, the character of the debate over the “supernatural” 
would be considerably altered. 

Dean Lynn Harold Hough’s two little books, continu- 
ing his exposition of Christian humanism, are noteworthy 
in this setting. Everything that secular humanism claims 
for man independently and in his own right, Dean Hough 
finds certified in man’s divine derivation. “The sense 
that there is something structurally sound in human na- 
ture is fundamental to the religion of the Incarnation.” 
Man stands “over nature and under God.” Dean Hough, 
therefore, finds himself continually confronting what now 
goes by the name of humanism, on the one hand, and 
Protestant neo-orthodoxy on the other. In the second of 
the volumes noted he expresses the view that the extreme 
neo-orthodox position and the teaching of the parable of 
the Prodigal “belong to two entirely different and two en- 
tirely irreconcilable worlds. One view sees man made for 
inevitable evil. The other sees him made for good.” 


Naturalistic Philosophies Defended 


A person who is concerned over the issues raised in 
the foregoing discussion may well ask for some exposi- 
tion of naturalism by one who upholds it. And since the 
form of that philosophy which Christianity most frequent- 
ly and directly encounters is naturalistic humanism, Cor- 
liss Lamont’s book in defense of that system is an obvious 
choice. He regards naturalism and materialism as close 
kin of humanism, but considers the latter werd more sat- 
isfactory. To him it denotes “a philosophy of joyous 
service for the greater good of all humanity in this natu- 
ral world and according to the methods of reason and 
democracy.” It excludes the supernatural. It holds that 
thought is “as natural as walking or breathing,” and that 


4 Christian Humanism and the Modern World. Toronto, Canada, 
The Ryerson Press, 1948. $1.50. 
The Dignity of Man. New York and Nashville, Abingdon- 
Press, New York, Phil 
umanism as a Philosophy. New Yor ilosophical Li- 
brary, 1949, $3.75. 
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“man has the power and potentiality of solving his own 
roblems successfully, relying primarily on reason and 
scientific method to do so and to enlarge continually his 
knowledge of the truth.” Moreover, this naturalistic hu- 
manism holds “in opposition to all theories of universal 
predestination, determinism or fatalism, that human be- 
ings possess true freedom of creative action and are, 
within reasonable limits, the masters of their own des- 
tiny.” Its ethical affirmations have a universalistic, but 
wholly this-worldly, reference. The service of one’s fel- 
lowmen is the “ultimate moral ideal.” It rejects emphati- 
cally “the widespread notion that human beings are 
moved merely by self-interest.” 

Mr. Lamont notes that the churches have become more 
this-worldly, in their preoccupation with the “Social Gos- 
pel,” though he thinks this has been “in order to keep 
their following.” He regards the humanism of Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More (and by inference Lynn 
Harold Hough) as vitiated by “supernaturalistic and re- 
actionary tendencies.” Jacques Maritain he can agree 
with on “certain broad ethical and social aims,” but he 
finds his position in general “far removed from that of 
man-centered humanism.” He uses the word “naturalis- 
tic” to qualify his humanism in order to indicate a world- 
view in which nature is all. 


The author credits religion, including Christianity, with 
contributions to the humanist tradition, but finds New 
Testament theology alien to the humanist position. “The 
New Testament as a document is so full of ambiguities 
as to correct human conduct that the devil is always quot- 
ing it for his own devious purposes. Nonetheless, the 
gospels have much to offer any generous and humane 
ethical philosophy.” He deplores the role that hope of 
personal survival has played in man’s life. “In my opin- 
ion the history of philosophy and religion demonstrates 
that in the West, at least, the idea of immortality has on 
the whole played a more important part than the idea of 
God.” He protests vehemently against the argument 
that belief in immortality is essential for ethical motiva- 
tion. “It is positively indecent to claim that men will act 
decently only if they are guaranteed the pour-boire, as 
Schopenhauer called it, of post-mortem existence. It is 
simply untrue that the denial of immortality instils in us 
a a of ‘Eat, drink and be merry; for tomorrow 
we die.’” 

Mr. Lamont notes the great variety of definitions of 
God and of religion, and finds them confusing. “My own 
proposal for a minimum definition of God is Matthew 
Arnold’s, ‘a Power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness,’ with that Power understood not merely as the mag- 
netic quality of ideas and ideals, but as an active force 
working for the good independent of human beings and 
prior to their evolution.” He is almost as impatient with 
religious humanism as Dean Knudson. He quotes the 
Humanist Manifesto: “Religion consists of those actions, 
purposes and experiences which are humanly significant,” 
and notes that this is too broad to define anything. He 
thinks it “illegitimate to call any human activity a religion 
unless there is involved in it at some point or other appeal 
to, reliance on, or faith in supernatural elements, powers 
or states of being.” He rejects the assumption frequent- 
ly met in secular writing that intelligence gives us the 
stuff of virtue: “For intelligence operating on behalf of 
an evil will is precisely the definition of Satan.” 


68 Mr. Lamont is the author of the well-known book The Illusion 
of Immortality. 
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The reason for reporting at such length on this book is 
that to the extent it may be taken as representative of 
naturalism it seems to call for a re-examination of the 
Christian critique at a number of points. 

Another work that presents an intellectual challenge to 
Christian thinking is an exposition of materialisms edited 
by three philosophers.’ It is a rather elaborate sympo- 
sium, but contains some specific generalizations by the 
editors that are in point here. Among them are these: 
“Materialism does not doubt the possibility of satisfying 
man’s need for a comprehensive picture of the universe, 
and asserts the capacity of scientific methods eventually 
to cope with basic human problems. It therefore com- 
bats agnosticism, skepticism, and all irrational confessions 
of defeat.” “There are not two processes that satisfy 
basic needs and desires—one mental, the other physical— 
but rather one psychobiological process.” “To be re- 
jected, in our view, are historical idealism, extreme eco- 
nomic determinism, and romantic pluralism, that is, the 
view that no systematic empirical account of history is 
possible.” Materialism, like naturalism, rejects every- 
thing “extra-natural” and supernatural. 

Though a materialist, and so far forth a naturalist, 
Professor Sellars, who occupies a chair of philosophy at 
the University of Michigan, has no hesitancy in avowing 
at least one “absolute.” Concerning the quest for “demo- 
cratic norms,” he says: “I would suggest that they turn 
on the absolute principle of the moral dignity of human 
beings. This absolute principle seems to me irreducible.” 
He finds a place also for real choice. “I have long felt 
that the historic opposition between freedom and deter- 
minism has been badly formulated. . . . In the past, sci- 
ence spoke too much about binding laws and blind neces- 
sity. It was also too reductive. Surely the human self is 
both a growth and an agent. Modern empirical materi- 
alism is far from puppetry and reductionism.” 

Philipp Frank, Harvard physicist, friend and biogra- 
pher of Albert Einstein, has written a little book which 
fits into the group here examined.® He is an active mem- 
ber of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion and has for years been defending philosophical rel- 
ativity against the attacks of theologians. Some of his 
papers are reprinted here. There is a foreword by 
Einstein. 

The last part of the title, “A Richer Truth,” suggests 
the thesis: relativity makes for more accurate statement 
of truth because the frame of reference is indicated. The 
doctrine “does not imperil by any means the ‘objectivity’ 
of truth and does not account for the shrinking belief in 
‘objectivity of values.’ ” 

The point of view is that of logical positivism or as Dr. 
Frank calls it, “logical empiricism,” which has been criti- 
cized very sharply by idealistic philosophers and theolo- 
gians. General principles, such as Kant’s “imperative” 
or obedience to the divine will, can be meaningful for 
conduct, he insists, “only when we add qualifications 
which play logically the same role as the ‘relativizing’ ad- 
ditions in the Theory of Relativity and in recent physics 
generally.” For example, “Thou shalt not kill” furnishes 
no guidance except with specifications, and must be 
relativized. 

The limitation of the scientific method is illustrated by 


7 Roy Wood Sellars, V. J. McGill, Marvin Farber, ed. Philoso- 
phy for the Future: The Quest of Modern Materialism, New 
ork, The Macmillan Company, 1949. $7.50. 
ea Richer Truth. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1950. 
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a quotation from Dr. Einstein—from a paper, the original 
drait of which was published in INFORMATION SERVICE 
on June 3, 1939. In that statement Dr. Einstein said that 
scientific method can reveal to us facts and their interre- 
lations but “knowledge of what is does not open the door 
directly to what should be” and “mere thinking cannot 
give us a sense of the ultimate and fundamental ends.” 
Here an important function of religion appears. As for 
the source of the authority of fundamental ends they are 
given in life. “They coime into being not through demon- 
stration but through revelation, through the medium of 
powerful personalities. One must not attempt to justify 
them, but rather to sense their nature simply and clearly.” 

Yet Dr. Frank points out, and illustrates by another 
quotation, that Einstein is a philosophical naturalist. 

A posthumously published book by the late James H. 
Leuba presents some challenging facts and opinions. The 
eminent psychologist shocked the religious community by 
some of his writings, yet this book shows that he had a 
profound religious interest. He reports the results of one 
of his studies as showing that “half of all the business- 
men, lawyers and writers (taken together) listed in Vho’'s 
Who in America, two thirds of practically all the men 
and women having the slightest right to be called ‘scien- 
tists, and the same proportion of the students of the 
intellectually superior colleges are unable to profess be- 
lief in the God worshiped in the churches. As to immor- 
tality, the situation, from the point of view of the believer, 
is only a little better.” 

After some very sharp criticisms of the churches and 
of religious traditions, Dr. Leuba sketches what he regards 
as an acceptable basic philosophy. It recognizes the pres- 
ence in man of an urge toward moral effort that “has its 
roots beyond man, in the universe of which he is a part.” 
It includes “conviction that the urge will ultimately tri- 
umph over opposing evil forces’—an ‘admissible over- 
belief.””. One is reminded here of Corliss Lamont's mini- 
mal definition of God, borrowed from Matthew Arnold: 
“a Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 

Harry A. Overstreet, philosopher and educator, and 
very successful author, has a chapter in his recent popular 
book that claims our attention in this review.!° Under 
the caption “Toward Religious Maturity,” he takes ortho- 
dox Christian theology apart, beginning with Augustine, 
whom he excoriates for getting rid of Pelagius by playing 
politics. Augustine’s influence on the church he regards 
as baleful. Indeed he thinks Christianity has suffered 
from being weighted down with a bad psychology which 
has prevented it from developing religiously mature peo- 
ple. “It encouraged [man] to cast himself upon a Power 
greater than himself—and to credit, not his own nature, 
but that mysterious Power, with every virtue that seemed 
to reside in his own thoughts and behaviors. In short, it 
encouraged the individual to remain a dependent child.” 
The religious life is defined in terms which Mr. Lamont 
noted as characteristic of religious humanism—a life “in 
which there is a constant effort to link oneself, in joy and 
contribution, to ail the life-giving movements of one’s 
world.” 

This book, which is mainly devoted to an enlightened 
study of human growth toward maturity, has been a best 


® The Reformation of the Churches. Boston, The Beacon Press, 
1950. $2.75. 


on Mature Mind. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1949. 


seller, not only in secular bookstores but in at least one 
denominational bookstore in a large city! The question 
arises if the religious chapter is passed over lightly or if 
this is what many religious readers are coming to believe, 


Some Liberal Interpretations of Religion 


A recent book by Dean Harold A. Bosley, of Duke 
University Divinity School, seeks to give vigorous, positive 
expression to Christian beliefs from a liberal viewpoint.” 
It is strongly theistic, but has a minimum of classical 
Christology, and a modernized interpretation of immor- 
tality. The point of view is one of a tempered Christian 
optimism, which vigorously affirms faith in man. 


Consistently with his general position, Dean Bosley 
repudiates the “wholly other” conception of God and the 
Kingdom. “When the Kingdom of God,” he writes, “is 
regarded as another worldly affair—something to be real- 
ized at the end of history—it comes close to being im- 
moral rather than amoral because it denies enduring 
worth to anything man can plan for or achieve in history.” 
Again, he says: “As Dr, Karl Barth reminded the World 
Council of Churches, convened in Amsterdam in 1948, 
neither man nor the Church can do any good thing, save 
wait in faith for God to work His perfect work and will 
in history. This, too, is ethical and moral nihilism. . . .” 


Waldemar Argow, minister of The People’s Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has ventured to speak for liberals in 
formulating a liberal Christian creed.%* He holds that 
truth is never “fixed” but he regards the brotherhood of 
man and his perfectibility as “immutable principles.” 
Liberal religion is, in effect, the “religion of democracy.” 
“Professions of belief, church attendance, the mechanical 
following of ritual are no test of religion.” However, 
the author is emphatic as to the significance of prayer and 
refuses to identify religion with ethics. There are ideal 
values that are given, not “created anew, by each genera- 
tion.”” God is manifest in a “‘cosmic creative force, cease- 
lessly at work since the beginning of time.” 


Sterling P. Lamprecht, professor of philosophy at Am- 
herst, in a little book designed as an interpretation of 
Judaism, Catholicism and Protestantism, seeks in addition 
to define a principle of reconstruction.’* Of Protestantism 
he says that it “cannot be regarded as a solution of the 
nature of Christianity or of religion. It is the posing of 
a problem rather than a solution.” The key to reconstruc- 
tion he finds in the “insight of Hellenism” which “chal- 
lenges the validity of any and every appeal to revelation.” 
More specifically it “furnishes a ground for preserving 
the basic ideas of religious faith from the historic confu- 
sions in which they have been entangled.” To a Protestant 
enlightened by this insight, “the content of his freedom 
would not come from some single strand of his cultural 
heritage (like the Bible) or some present inspiration of 
his conscience: it would come through a disciplined un- 
derstanding of the many yearnings of mankind across the 
ages. It would then be ready for such revision as might 
be required by the better understanding of those vet 
unborn.” 


114 Firm Faith for Today. 
1950. $3.00. 


12 What Do Religious Liberals Believe? Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
The Antioch Press, 1950. $1.50. 
13 Our Religious Traditions. 

versity Press, 1950. $2.00. 
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